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Dear Mr Smith 
EMPLOYMENT OF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Thank you for your letter of 9 April 1974 advising details of the 
«+. estimated school roll on 1 March 1975. I now attach an application 
form in connection with the employment of an Executive Officer. 


You also expressed interest in the Department's using the modern 
full-block letter style with open punctuation, and you may be inter- 
ested in the reasons which led to its adoption. 


They are really quite overwhelming. Pupils in secondary schools are 
taught this style; it is already used in the School Certificate 
Typewriting Examination; students in all technical institutes are 
taught this style; it is used by the great majority of candidates 

in the typing examinations conducted by the Trades Certification Board; 
it has been adopted as the official display for the Public Service in 
the United Kingdom; the majority of letters received from overseas are 
displayed in this manner; Mr B Canning, an acknolwedged world authority 
and author of many books on typewriting, recommends this style; a time 
and motion study group in England declare that this display saves up to 
14% actual typing time. 


We think it a timely and forward move for the Department's correspond- 
ence to be displayed in this manner. At this stage it is somewhat 
experimental, and was started only with letters and memoranda. We shall 
edge our way into the more formal and complicated submissions, reports, 
and the like, and are leaving this to the discretion of controlling 
officers and typists in charge. 


Yours sincerely 


B Ivory 
for Director-General of Education 


MAIN HEADING TYPED IN CAPITAL LETTERS (FULL BLOCK) 
NOT UNDERSCORED 


1 woe eccccesces ee cccccccccce Ce cercrwvccccescecce eeecccccces 
orc ccc eee ccccescocccce Cr cece ccc cc ccrccccorcccrcercsceccccncces 
ee cc ccc cccccccccs eeeeee ecccccsccce 2 sees cece aie eles ¥es6/e\.016' «eile 6) 


i ee ee eras 


MAIN SIDE HEADING IN CAPITALS NOT UNDERSCORED 


2 Capitals and Lower Case OU OD CIT: ote et ee OO 


COCR e ee eee HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EHH HEE EEE HEHE OEE EEE HEE EEE EEE EE 
eee ee eee ee eee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


3 Capitals and Lower Case o.0 siniv ales sins Sh Biase Wole Slee ese tsle.e 


POP eee ewer eRe H ORES E EERE EEE H HEHE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EES 
COCR OHHH ESET HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEE HEHEHE EEE EEEE EES ES EEEES 


SPP P eee eee EEE ETE ESE E HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EHH EEE HEE HEHEHE EEE EEE 


4 Capitals and Lower Case Fi ets\S16 1S. Srace oes CipialeS Slee See w aici ece 


CORR e meee EHH EHH HEE HEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HH EHE EEE EEE EEE EEE ESOS 
Pee meme meee eee eae EHE EEE HEHE EHH HHO HEHEHE HEHE EEE EEE EEE EES 
SOSH SHOE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEE EEE TES EHH HEHEHE EEE EEE EE EEE EE EEE EOD 


Ce 


ANOTHER MAIN SIDE HEADING NOT UNDERSCORED 


5 Capitals and Lower Case See eed <ipiee News sian ctlce cise s cive 


POR eee eee eee eee EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE HERE EEE OEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ED 
Pee meee mee ee mee HEE HEHEHE HEE EES EEE EE EEE SHEE EEE HERE EEE ESOC EEE 
CCCP PPS H HEHE REE EER ETE HEHEHE ESE EEE ESE SES ES EEEEH ESE SESE EES 


6 Capitals and Lower Case Swewa we stie é fein Soe 0140 eeieleieie bibisieceis 


Oem ee meee meee mee Hee DHE EHO E EEE EEE EHO HEE HEHEHE EEE EH EEE ED 
Pm m meme mm meee eee OHHH HEHEHE EEE EE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EERE EES 
Seem emer e eee e eee ee HEHEHE EEE EH EEH EEE HEE EEE EEE EH EEE EEE EOS 
Ome e meme eee eee EHH HEE EEEEH EEE EEE EEE EH HEHEHE EEE ESE EE EEE EEE 


eee m eee ee eset eee essere 


(Underlining is permissible if it helps to make sections stand 
out better.) 


MAIN HEADING IN 


1 ee eeececee 


ay 


CAPITALS (FULL BLOCK) 


16 Internal tabulation When internal tabulation is neces- 
sary begin as usual at the left-hand margin with arabic 
numbers. Type the arabic figure unpunctuated and 4 spaces. 
Return to margin when beginning next line. If the typing has 
to be further sub-divided, on a fresh line move in 5 spaces 
from margin and type an unpunctuated lower case letter 'a'. 
Then move in 4 spaces once again. In effect this means moving 
in 5 spaces for each tabulation and margin stops should be set. 
See below 
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ii 


The modern tendency is to avoid Roman numerals because they 
occupy varying amounts of space but in some cases are unavoid- 
able. 


17. Spacing after punctuation marks is standardised to: 


a 2 spaces following full stop, question mark, 
exclamation mark. 


b 1 space following comma, semi-colon, colon. 
c Hyphens require no spaces preceding or following. 
da Dashes need one space preceding, one following. 


18 File number and page numbering So that the file number 


and page numbers are able to be seen on file these will be 
typed in the top right-hand corner. 


19 Box Numbers There is no need to type PO with a box 
number, eg Box 247 is sufficient. 


20 Member of Parliament MP may be typed without a space, 
eg when addressing a letter to Mr J L Hunt type J L Hunt Esq MP. 


21 Name and designation Do not use brackets, except for 
(Miss) A B Smith or A B Smith (Miss). 
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7 Signatory's designation Typed to the left-hand margin 


without punctuation. 


8 Enclosures Continue to type three full-stops in the 

left-hand margin as this is necessary so that Records will be 

able to check the enclosures. At the end of the letter 2 

spaces below the designation type in lower case ‘enc' (singular) 

or 'encs' followed by a figure denoting the total number of 2 
enclosures. 


9 Copies circulated If copies of a letter are to be circu- 
lated this may be done by typing in lower case 'cc' (copies 
circulated to) followed by the names of the persons who will 
receive copies. 


10 Ampersand (&) The ampersand may be used for ‘and' in 
titles of branches, departments and business firms. 


ll Reference to a title of a'book, etc Type title in upper 
case characters not underscored, as in DESKBOOK OF CORRECT 


ENGLISH. 


12 Abbreviations Familiar abbreviations and names made up 
from the first letters of a series of names are typed without 
punctuation as: BA, etc, ie, viz, MA, Unesco, Corso, Seato, 
and so on. 


13. Lists of items When lists of items are typed the best 

punctuation is with commas to separate the items in the series, 
including the comma preceding the 'and' of the last item in the 
series. In this way a possible source of ambiguity is avoided. 


14 Line-spacing 


a If typing is single-spaced paragraphs should 
be double-spaced. 


b If typing is 14% spacing then use 3 line spaces 
for paragraph separation. 


c If for draft purposes double spacing is used, , 
then use 4 lines spaced to separate paragraphs. 


The British Civil Service rule is ‘spacing between paragraphs 


should be double that between lines'. 
15 Single quotes & double quotes Single quotes may be used 
a to indicate a word or phrase used out of context : 
meaning 


b to indicate direct speech. It follows that direct 
speech within direct speech is best indicated by 
double quotes, this being the method increasingly 
used in modern journalism and in the setting of 


or as an example referred to or with a special 
modern books for printing. | 


SIMPLIFIED BLOCK LAYOUT IN TYPEWRITING 


The guiding principle is that, as far as possible, all typed 
communications and records should be fully blocked and open- 
punctuated. This means that all (or almost all) typing begins 
at a fixed left-hand margin. It also means that in addresses, 
dates, subscriptions, salutations, signatory's designation, 
headings, sub-headings, identifying digits and letters, common 
abbreviations and acronyms*, the representation of time and so 
on, punctuation is wholly omitted unless its retention is 
essential for legibility or for the avoidance of ambiguity. 


The body of a communication, with the exceptions noted above, 
continues to be punctuated according to standard English pract- 
ice. Standard English practice is moving towards the minimum 
of pointing necessary to convey sense with ease and certainty. 


The value of the above style is that it undoubtedly saves typ- 
ing time and is easy to learn and apply consistently. It also 
resolves many of the countless problems and difficulties that 
have beset teachers of typewriting for a long time. 


The following information will be helpful: 


1 Left-hand margin: Where you decide to set your left-hand 
margin will depend on two factors: the design of the letter- 
head and the extent of the letter to be typed. Having decided 
upon the margin adhere to it throughout the letter, etc for all 
the pages. 


2 Date on correspondence: Date appears in its simplest form 
as day (by number), month (in full), year (in full), eg 20 June 
1974. 


3 Address: Address is typed all to the left-hand margin 
without punctuation of any kind and no underscoring. 


4 Personal or Confidential on correspondence; The word 
PERSONAL or CONFIDENTIAL on a letter is typed in capitals but 


not underscored, 2 or 3 spaces between date and address. 


5 Attention; When a memorandum is for the attention of a 
particular officer type ATTENTION Mr A S Smith 3 spaces down 
from address. 


6 Salutation and subscription: These are typed to the left- 


hand margin without punctuation. 


* common abbreviations and names made 
up from first letters of a series of 
names, eg Unesco, Corso, etc 


a 
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SUPPLEMENT TO BE READ WITH 
STATE SERVICES COMMISSION HANDBOOK 


1 As stated in Administrative Instruction to all officers 
1974/33 the full-block style is to be used throughout the 
Department. 


2 In the SSC Handbook it should be noted that the full- 
block style, although similar to the style adopted by the 
Department, is not quite the same and out-of-date. The more 
modern method adopted by the Department is demonstrated in 
the following pages. 


3 It should be noted also that there is a considerable 
saving in typing time through the use of open punctuation when 
typing addresses, the omission of full-stops after initials, 
dates, etc. 


4 The accompanying notes and examples should be of help to 
typists in the Department. 


NOTE This style is completely acceptable for TCB 
examinations. 
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WHAT IT IS 


WHAT IT IS NOT 


AIM 


This book is a style book for typed correspondence. 
It is intended for use by typists and by people 
who prepare letters, memoranda and reports for 
typing. Although it has been prepared especially 
for use in Government departments, it will help 
people in other organisations to set and maintain 
good standards for correspondence typing. 


Standards for special typing work, such as manu- 
scripts, catalogues, scientific papers, biblio- 
graphies, and so on, are not included in this book. 
Layouts and styles for special work vary from 
job to job and may often differ from those normally 
used in correspondence typing. For special work, 
only close consultation between author and typist 
will produce the best result. 


Typists and writers have a common aim—that is, 
to ensure that the material they produce can be 
read quickly and easily. A well-designed consistent 
layout is the first objective. Inconsistent headings, 
spacing and paragraphing look untidy and detract 
from the readability of the material. The second 
objective is consistent style—a term we use to 
mean the way, for example, we spell and divide 
words, punctuate sentences and use paragraphs 
and abbreviations, and how and when we use 
capitals and underlining. Inconsistent practices in 
a typescript can annoy and distract the reader. 
But being consistent has two other advantages. 
The first is that both typists and writers save time 
by having-a standard to work to. The second is 
that well presented typing makes a good impression 
on people who receive it and thus improves the 
image of any office. 


A NOTE TO Typists can be expected to produce good copy 
WRITERS only if their instructions are clear. The section 


Preparing Material for Typing tells you what 
instructions you should include with your material 
and how instructions should be given. The section 
Standard Typing Instructions shows typists how 
their work should be set out, but much of the 
information in it should help you to prepare your 
work better. 


Elsewhere in the book, you will find information 
on such things as how to apply the metric system, 
| how to address correspondence, the correct titles 
| of people and of Government departments, and 

the uses of abbreviations, punctuation, numbering, 
and so on. 


| A NOTE TOTYPISTS The section Standard Typing Instructions is your 
guide to the layout of correspondence. Semi-block, 
block and full block styles are shown, and rules 
and suggestions given for using each style con- 
sistently. From the section Preparing Material for 
Typing you will see what is expected of people 
who do this work and thus what standards and 
| instructions you should ask of them. The con- 
tents pages and index will lead you to guidance on 
other problems. 


TYPING IN In Government departments, the typist in charge 
GOVERNMENT is responsible for seeing that the layout and style 
| DEPARTMENTS chosen for her department are adhered to and that 
| standards of typing are met. This book, together 
with and allowing for any particular instructions 
her department may have, is her standard for 
correspondence typing. Writers of correspondence 
should therefore not deviate from the style chosen 
for the department except for work which, for 
reasons other than personal preference, requires 
something different. Special requirements should 
always be discussed with the typist in charge. 


2 PREPARING MATERIAL 
FOR TYPING 
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Inset 2 


DRAFTS 


DICTATION 


Methods of 
dictation 


SHORTHAND 
DICTATION 


Before dictating 


For most work drafting correspondence for typing 
is less efficient than dictating. If drafts must be 
done, you should ensure that they are of good 
quality. Bad or careless drafting wastes the time 
of the typist and increases the chance of errors 
occurring. 


Use a pen—nota pencil. 


Write neatly and legibly. Take care to form letters 
so that they are recognisable. 


Space out the words and lines and make alterations 
neatly. 


Indicate clearly how you want the work set out. 
Send your instructions to the typist with the draft. 


Dictation is a skill which can be learnt but you 
must practise it to become efficient. A successful 
result from dictation depends on co-operation 
between the person dictating and the shorthand 
or audio typist. This, in turn, depends on good 
communication. 


Dictated material can be prepared for transcription 
either as shorthand notes taken by a shorthand 
writer, or as a recording using a dictation machine 
or centralised dictation system. The dictating pro- 
cedures given here are a guide to follow and include 
all the instructions the shorthand typist or typist 
needs to work from. 


Make an appointment with the shorthand typist 
in charge. If you are called away unexpectedly be 
sure to let her know so that the shorthand typist’s 
time is not wasted. 

Make sure you have read and understood your 
correspondence and have collected all relevant 
information and any other files and papers you 
need. 


Avoid interruptions. Arrange for telephone calls 
to be transferred to someone else. 

Make notes of all the points you want to make in 
your replies and arrange material logically in the 
order you want to deal with it. 


se) 


While dictating Be friendly and considerate to the shorthand 


MACHINE 
DICTATION 


Using the machine 


Log sheets 


typist and ensure that she is in a comfortable 
position for taking notes. 


Encourage her to ask questions if she is puzzled 
at any stage. 

Don’t smoke, move around, fidget or speak with 
your hands to your face. 


Speak distinctly, naturally, at an even rate, and 
not too loudly. 


Adjust your speed to the capability of the short- 
hand typist. Check with her that it is neither too 
fast nor too slow. 


At the beginning of each item of correspondence 
say whether it is a letter, memorandum, stencil, 
etc., and give the number of copies required and 
any special instructions. Dictate the file reference 
and name and address of the addressee if you are 
not giving her the previous papers. 


Indicate paragraphs and special punctuation, e.g., 
colon and semicolon, which cannot be picked up 
from normal voice intonation. 


Spell names and unusual or technical words and 
enunciate figures clearly. 


Give the correct closing phrase and the name and 
designation of the person who is to sign the 
correspondence. 


Find out how the machine works before you use 
it for the first time. In Government departments, 
information and help are available from staff 
training officers who can give you a procedure 
sheet or booklet about the particular machine you 
will be using. Dictation machines are easily broken 
if they are not used correctly. 


It is essential to send a completed log sheet to the 
typist with your recording. Your office will have 
a supply of these to suit the scale on the machine 
you use. 


II 


Instructions to the 
typist 


Before dictating 


While dictating 


In this method of dictation your voice is recorded 
on a tape or disc and then played back by the 
typist who listens and transcribes your work. It is 
therefore necessary to give explicit instructions in 
the order in which she needs them. The instructions 
which follow may be adapted to suit the special 
needs of your office. Unless you have to deviate 
from the standard practice for a particular reason, 
it is not necessary to give the typist instructions 
on layout requirements which she already knows 
as part of her job. If you are not sure what these 
instructions are, look up section 2 of this book or 


consult the typist in charge. 


Collect all the papers you need. 


Decide what you are going to say and make notes 
if necessary. 


Note the beginning of each item on the log sheet. 


Check the machine. Make sure it is warmed up if 
it is an older model and that the recording tape or 
disc is working smoothly and recording properly. 


Hold the microphone the correct distance away 


‘from your mouth. 


Speak distinctly at a constant rate but more slowly 
(100-IIO words per minute) than your normal 
speaking speed. You are talking to the typist, so 
speak conversationally. 

Tell the typist in this order: 

(a) your name, designation and branch 

(b) whether there are papers to be copied 


(c)type of document—letter, memorandum, 
stencil, etc. 


(d) number of copies 

(e) file reference number 

(f) name and address of addressee 

(g) salutation 

(h) subject heading (if any). 

Dictate all punctuation marks, paragraphs, and 
underlining. Say “‘stop’”, “comma”, “bracket’’, 
“close bracket’’, and so on. 

Tell the typist when to use capital letters except 


when capitals are always used. Before a letter say 
“capital” and before a word say “‘block capitals’’. 
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Corrections 


Omissions 


When you finish 


Example 


Spell out unusual or difficult words, technical 
terms and proper names. 


Preface every instruction other than those given 
here with “‘typist please .. .” 


Include an extract by telling the typist at the 
point where it is to be inserted and marking the 
place on the log sheet. 


If you wish to make alterations or corrections, 
either go back and dictate the faulty passage again 
or show on the log sheet where the correction is 
to be made and write it out in longhand. 


Write the omission in longhand and note on the 
log sheet where it is to be inserted. 


Give the correct closing phrase, name and designa- 
tion of the person who is to sign the letter, details 
of minutes, and destinations of copies. 


Note the end of each item on the log sheet. 


Remember to say ‘“‘That’s all, thank you” when 
you have finished all your dictation. 


Rewind the tape if you are using one. 


Arrange in correct order any papers that have to go 
with the recording. 


The following example has been compiled to show 
how instructions should be given to the typist 
and may be used as a guide. The example shows 
how it was dictated and is followed by the typed 
version. Instructions are in italics and words 
spelt out are shown in capitals‘ Note the position 
of instructions in relation to the dictation. 


Typist this is Fohnson training officer dictating. This 
is a memorandum one plus one copies. File 26/0/3. 
To The Manager National Film Library block 
capitals A for apple M for Mary P for Peter (pause 
here) Chambers, Featherston Street, Wellington. 
Heading Film Bookings. Paragraph 1—This 
memorandum is to confirm the arrangements I 
made in my telephone conversation with Miss 
Wylder WYLDER stop. Paragraph 2—Would 
you please book these two films for us to use on 
our training courses colon. Typist please inset and 
list the names of the films and the dates we want 
them. Begins The Making of a Decision 2 dash 5 
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May Personnel or People 7 dash to June Para- 
graph 3—Because of changes we have made in our 
training programme we shall no longer need the 
film quote Staffing for Strength unquote from 10 
dash 14 April stop. Please cancel underline cancel 
this booking stop. Typist to be signed R. B. Johnson 
for Secretary. 
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RBJ/DG 
SSC 26/0/3 
26 March 197- 


The Manager, 

National Film Library,, 
AMP Chambers, 
Featherston Street, 
WELLINGTON. 


FILM BOOKINGS 


1. This memorandum is to confirm the 
arrangements I made in my telephone 
conversation with Miss Wylder. 


Ze Would you please book these two films 
for us to use on our training courses: 


The Making of a Decision 2-5 May 
Personnel or People 7-10 June 


Se Because of changes we have made in our 
training programme we shall no longer need 
the film ''Staffing for Strength'' from 
10-14 April. Please cancel this booking. 


(R. B. Johnson) 
for Secretary 


Note 


Tabulation 


CORRECTING 
TYPESCRIPT 


Standard instructions that the typist knows as 
part of her job are not given. In the example, these 
instructions are not dictated: 

Date 

Underlining of heading 

Capital letters for names of films 

Parentheses around Johnson 


It is possible to dictate all tabular work but it is 
not practical to dictate long and complicated items. 
Send long items to the typist to be copied and 
indicate on the recording and on the log sheet 
where they are to be inserted. Simple tabulations 
may be inserted by telling the typist: 

(a) the number of columns 

(b) the heading for each column 


(c) the longest word, phrase or figure in each 
column. 


When your correspondence comes back from the 
typist check it carefully for errors. 


Mark corrections lightly in pencil on a carbon 
copy. Do not deface the original. 

For inter-office or inter-departmental corres- 
pondence, minor alterations to the original may 
be made in ink if you wish to correct it yourself. 
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BEFORE YOU Type all your work neatly and accurately and avoid 
BEGIN making erasures. NEVER OVERTYPE. 


LAYOUT The three types of layout acceptable are the semi- 


Semi-block layout 


block, block and full-block; the full-block with 
open punctuation may be used but the semi-block 
style with full punctuation is preferred and is used 
by most Government departments. However, any 
of the styles may be adopted, provided that only 
one style is used for all typing throughout the 
department to provide uniformity and to avoid 
confusion to typing staff. The layout chosen must 
suit the design of letterheads and other headed 
paper which the department uses. A full-block 
layout, for instance, should not be used on paper 
which is designed for a semi-block layout. Examples 
of the three styles follow and further examples 
are on pp. 28-29 and 31-32. 
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Block layout 


Full-block layout 
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INSTRUCTION 


MARGINS 


Read instructions carefully before you start typing. 
SLIPS Check the number of copies, size of paper, spacing, 
time required, and so on. When the work is finished, 
cancel the draft and initial and date the instruction 
slip. This will ensure that, if your work strays from 
the draft, the writer will know that it has been 
typed. 


The size of margins will depend on the amount of 
material to be typed and the paper to be used. Use 
these general rules as a guide: 


The left-hand margin must be wider than the right. 
For most work, 1 inch (Io spaces on a pica or 
standard typewriter) on the left and half an inch 
(five spaces) on the right will give a pleasant result. 
For As paper, margins half the usual size may be 
sufficient. 


For draft memoranda, minutes of meetings, and 
manuscripts for printing, a left-hand margin of 
up to one-third or one-half the paper may be left 
if requested. 


Use the right-hand margin stop to ensure an even 
right-hand margin and avoid having to take your 
eyes off the copy. 


SPACING Provided that the style used is consistent, any of 


Punctuation 


Abbreviations 


the following methods of spacing after punctuation 
marks may be used. The first method is preferred. 


One space after a comma; two spaces after a semi- 
colon or colon; three spaces after a full stop, 
question mark, or exclamation mark. 

One space after a comma, semi-colon or colon; 
two spaces after a full stop, question mark, or 
exclamation mark. 


One space after a comma; two spaces after a semi- 
colon, colon, full stop, question mark, or 
exclamation mark. 


Leave a space between successive groups of letters 
which represent abbreviations, but not between 
the letters in each group. 


U.S.A. F.R.C.S. M.Sc., Ph.D. 
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Initials 


Drafts 


TYPIST’S INITIALS 


FILE REFERENCE 
NUMBERS 


A person’s initials are separated from each other 
and from the surname by a full stop and a space. 
If there are more than two initials you may omit 
the space between them, but leave one between 
the last letter and the surname. 


Captain W. S. Beck, D.S.O. Mr Alfred J. Symes 


Mr A. F. C. Rose Dr A. McD. Hayes 


Leave double or treble line spacing for draft work 
to leave room for corrections and comments. 


Initials of the typist, preceded by those of the 
person who dictated or drafted the correspondence, 
e.g., RG/MGH, should be inserted according to 
your department’s instructions. They should not 
be shown on the original of a letter or memorandum 
except by special direction. 


File reference numbers are inserted on the top 
right-hand corner of the first page of typing. They 
must be shown on all correspondence in that 
position unless a special place is provided. 


DATES Do not use oblique (/) or dash (—) signs in dates. 
If correspondence cannot be sent on the day it is 
typed, it should be dated for the following working 
day. (See pp. 27. and 30.) 


ADDRESSES 


Addresses are typed in block form, i.e., all lines 
begin from the same point as the first line. The 
name of the town or country is typed in capitals 
followed by a full stop and is not underlined. 


Mr J. S. Morgan, 
28 Halswell Drive, 
GISBORNE. 


ATTENTION LINE 


In correspondence 


On envelopes 


HEADINGS 
Main headings 


Provided that there is enough room, leave treble 
spacing between the date and the start of the 
address. 

Correct names and initials must be shown with 
either full addresses or post office box numbers. 
Take particular care with place names, especially 
Maori names and the names of places overseas. 


An attention line may be used when addressing 
a letter or memorandum to an individual in a firm 
or Government department. This practice marks 
correspondence as business rather than personal 
and ensures that it will be opened if the person to 
whom it is addressed is absent. 


Type the attention line two spaces below the 
address, before the salutation in a letter and before 
the heading in a memorandum. The word “‘of” is 
not necessary. The word “Attention” is followed 
by a colon. The attention line is not underlined. 


Attention: Mr S. D. Stephens 


Type the attention line two or three spaces below 
the address in line with the left-hand margin of the 
address. 


The General Manager, 

State Advances Corporation of New Zealand, 
Private Bag, 

WELLINGTON. 


Attention: Mr S. D. Stephens 


In semi-block and block layouts, main headings 
are typed in the centre of the type area, usually 
in capitals, and should be underlined. In full- 
block layouts, main headings begin at the left- 
hand margin and must be typed in capitals. In 
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Centred headings 


Note 


Sub-headings 


Punctuation marks 


UNDERLINING 


long reports and memoranda, underline main 
headings in full-block layouts to distinguish them 
from subheadings. 


To centre a heading, count the number of letters 
and spaces in it, back-space half this number from 
the centre of the type area, then begin the heading. 


The centre of the type area is not always the same as 
the centre of the page, particularly when wide left- 
hand margins are used. 


In semi-block and block layouts, subheadings are 
usually typed in capitals and small letters and may 
be underlined. In full-block layouts, subheadings 
are not underlined and must be typed in capitals 
to distinguish them from the text. 


Subheadings may be placed above each paragraph 


or at the beginning of each paragraph. You may 
also type them in capitals in the margin if you are 
asked to do so. 


Punctuation marks are not used after centred 
headings, side headings, tabulated column headings, 
or subparagraph headings typed in the margin. If, 
however, the typescript starts on the same line 
as the heading, use punctuation marks (e.g., full 
stop or colon) to separate the heading from the 
typescript. 


Lock the machine in upper case and type with a 
regular light touch. 

Begin the line under the first letter of the first 
word and end under the last letter of the last word. 
Do not continue it under a final punctuation 
mark. 

Use the underscore sparingly and underline only 
those words or phrases which should stand out 
from the text. ; 
Do not underline any part of the address or 
designation of the person signing a letter or memo- 
randum. 
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When typing manuscripts for printing, use under- 
lining only where it is shown in the draft. This 
special use indicates to the printer that the words 
underlined are to be set in italic type. 

Do not use the hyphen key for underlining. 


Do not use double underlining. 


PARAGRAPHS Number all paragraphs in memoranda and reports, 
Numbering including the first, except when there is only one 
paragraph. 


Denote main paragraphs by arabic numerals with 
full stops after the numeral. 


l. 2. 3. 4. 


Denote subparagraphs by arabic numerals in 
brackets, without full stops. 


(1) (2) (5) (4) 


Denote sub-subparagraphs by lower case letters 
in brackets, without full stops. 


(a) (b) (¢) (4) 


If further subordinate divisions are required, use 
small roman numerals in brackets, without full 
. stops. 


(i) (ii) (iii) (iv) 


Large roman numerals are reserved for numbering 
chapters and similar major parts of a work. They 
are never used for numbering paragraphs and are 
not followed by full stops. 


I II III IV 

Layout Indent paragraphs five spaces from the left-hand 
pearyin in semi-block layouts. Begin at the left- 
han 


margin in block and full-block layouts. 
Recommended layouts follow. 
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LL eee 


Inset 3 


Semi-block 
layout 


Block or full- 
block layout 


EXTRACTS 


11t_ 
1. 

(1) 

(2) 

(a) 

2. 
8 © beakictes Sth aoe SR ae mene er we 
Le eM 
(1) 
(2) 

(2) —$—$ 
2. 


Head extracts with enough information to trace 
the original. 


Extract from ''The Evening Post'' of 1 August 
197-. 


Extract from letter from Messrs Slade and Turner 
to The Treasury dated 2 July 197- on Treasury 
file 2/2/2. 


Type three full stops to show that parts of a sentence _ 
or paragraph have been omitted. Type four full 
stops, the first close up, if the omission follows the 
end of a sentence. 


Typewritten copy...for printing reproduction 


should be clear, sharp and black....Work done on 
an electric typewriter...gives better results. 
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ENCLOSURES 


CONTINUATION 
PAGES 


Extracts typed in the body of a typescript are 
indented five spaces from the normal margin. 
Use quotation marks at the beginning of the first 
paragraph and at the end of the last paragraph. 
They are not necessary at the start of every line 
or paragraph. 

Use single quotation marks, i.e., the apostrophe, 
for quotations within a quotation. 


Type three full stops in the left-hand margin 
beside the line in which the enclosure is mentioned. 
Note the total number of enclosures at the foot of 
a letter or memorandum at the left-hand margin, 
e.g., “Encl. 2”. If possible, attach the enclosures 
to the correspondence before returning them to 
the writer. 


Take care to begin typing in positions suitable to 
the length of the text. When it is necessary to 
continue to a second page, finish the first about 
1 inch from the bottom edge. Do not start a second 
page for less than two lines of typing. 

Number all pages after the first at least 14 inches 
from the top to avoid obscuring the type by file 
pins. The neatest form of page numbering is: 


l. 2. 3. 4. 


If a page could go astray include a brief note, in 
brackets, of the content of the work or the 
addressee’s name in the top left-hand half of the 
separate pages. Use catchwords only in special 
circumstances. 


SIGNATURES The name of the person signing a letter or memo- 


randum must be typed below the signature. It 
may be enclosed in brackets or without brackets 
according to your Office’s instructions. 


Women’s names Women’s names should be typed with Miss or 


Mrs included. The neatest way of doing this is 
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ADDITIONAL RULES 
FOR LETTERS 


Dates 


Salutation 


Line spacing 


Subscription 


Name and 


designation 


Endorsements 


Sample letters 


to use one pair of brackets only if names are usually 
typed in brackets. If brackets are not used around 
the name, type them around Miss or Mrs only. 


(Miss H. A. Wilson) (Mrs Judith Lawn) 


(Miss) Glenys Hatton (Mrs) C. M. Burleigh 


Dates are shown in full, e.g., 11 October 197-. 


The ‘salutation, e.g., “Dear Mr Ford’, must 
begin at the left-hand margin with treble spacing 
after the last line of the address. 


Double spacing is left between the salutation and 
the heading and between the heading and the first 
line of text. If there is no heading, leave double 
spacing between the salutation and the beginning 
of the first paragraph. 


The subscription, e.g., “Yours faithfully’, is 
centred on the right-hand half of the page, prefer- 
ably in line with the date, in semi-block and block 
layouts. In full-block layouts, it begins at the left- 
hand margin. Leave treble spacing between the 
last line of text and the subscription. 


The name and designation of the person who is to 
sign the letter is centred under the subscription 
in semi-block and block layouts. In full-block 
layouts, they begin at the left-hand margin. Leave 
a six-line space for the signature. Do not under- 
line any part of the designation. 


Type endorsements in capitals on both the 
envelope and the correspondence two spaces above 
the address at the left-hand margin. Make sure 
that envelopes are the correct size for the paper 
and enclosures. 


AIRMAIL PERSONAL URGENT 


Examples of semi-block and full-block layouts 
follow. The block layout is the same as the semi- 
block except that paragraphs begin at the left- 
hand margin instead of being indented. 
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Semi-block layout 
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GFH/LP 
SSC 25/4/0/3 


22 February 197- 


Miss Helen West, 
60 Bassett Road, 
Burwood, 
CHRISTCHURCH, 7. 
treble spacing 
Dear Miss West, 
double spacing 

I am sorry I have no information on 
psychiatry as a career but I have enclosed 
a leaflet on the allied field of psychology 
which I hope will help you. As you must be 
a graduate in medicine before studying for 
psychiatry qualifications, I suggest that 
you contact the Otago Medical School for 
details. 


You also asked about the Diploma in 
Criminology which is another post-graduate 
qualification. If you are interested in 
studying for it, you will first needa 
degree, preferably in arts or law. 


If you have any further questions, 
please do not hesitate to write to me 


again, or alternatively, to telephone Miss 
Glenys Ivey at our Christchurch office. 


treble spacing 


Yours sincerely, 
Six spaces 


(Mrs Gael Howell) 
for Recruitment Officer 


Encl. 


Full-block layout 


GFH/LP 
SSC 25/4/0/3 


22 February 197- 


Miss Helen West, 

60 Bassett Road, 

Burwood, 

CHRISTCHURCH, 7. 

treble spacing 

Dear Miss West, 

double spacing 

I am sorry I have no information on 
psychiatry as a career but I have enclosed 
a.leaflet on the allied field of psychology 
which I hope will help you. As you must be 
a graduate in medicine before studying for 
psychiatry qualifications, I suggest that 
you contact the Otago Medical School for 
details. 


You also asked about the Diploma in 
Criminology which is another post-graduate 
qualification. If you are interested in 
studying for it, you will first need a 
degree, preferably in arts or law. 


If you have any further questions please do 
not hesitate to write to me again or, 
alternatively, to telephone Miss Glenys 
Ivey at our Christchurch office. 


treble spacing 
Yours sincerely, 


six spaces 


(Mrs Gael Howell) 
for Recruitment Officer 


Encl. 
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ADDITIONAL RULES 
FOR MEMORANDA 


Dates 


Addresses 


Spacing 


Signatures 


Sample 
Memorandum 


Do not use the introduction ‘‘Memorandum for’’. 
Memoranda have no salutation and no sub- 
scription. 


Dates may be shown in abbreviated form, e.g., 
10.8.7-. 


The name of the town need not be included in the 
address if a memorandum is addressed to another 
department, head office, or district office in the 
same town and will be delivered through the 
Department of Internal Affairs’ messenger service. 


Leave treble spacing between the last line of the 
recipient’s address and the heading. 


Leave double spacing between the heading and the 
first line of text. 


If there are no headings, leave treble spacing 
between the last line of the address and the 
beginning of the first paragraph. 


Leave six spaces for the signature between the 
last line of text and the name and designation of 
the person signing the memorandum. Do not 
underline any part of the designation. 


In semi-block and block layouts, centre the name 
and designation on the right-hand half of the page, 
preferably in lirie with the date. In full-block 
layouts, begin both at the left-hand margin. 


Semi-block and block layouts are the same except 
that headings in block layouts begin at the left- 
hand margin and the signature and designation 
are blocked. In full-block layouts, main headings 
should be underlined to distinguish them from 
subheadings which are also typed in capitals at the 
margin. 
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Semi-block and 
block layout 


FMC/DB 
SSC 20/8/35 


7 September 197- 


The Regional Engineer, 
Post Office, 
Herd Street, 
WELLINGTON, 1. 
treble spacing 

TELEPHONES: RESERVE BANK BUILDING 
double spacing 
ie Before you installed our telephones in 
the Reserve Bank Building, you asked us to 
specify the colours required. We supplied 
this information but, when work was begun, 
you found that you could not meet our 
wishes. You undertgok, however, to change 
any telephones that were not suitable. 


Ze Only four changes are required. The 
telephones on extensions 886 and 889 are to 
be changed from blue to green. The blue 
telephone on extension 511 is to be swapped 
with the grey one on extension 75l. 


Six spaces 


(F. M. Carterton) 
for Secretary 


Full-block layout 


FMC/DB 
SSC 20/8/35 


7 September 197- 
treble spacing 

The Regional Engineer, 
Post Office, 

Herd Street, 
WELLINGTON, 1. 


treble spacing 


TELEPHONES: RESERVE BANK BUILDING 

double spacing 

ABS Before you installed our telephones in 
the Reserve Bank Building, you asked us to 
specify the colours required. We supplied 
this information but, when work was begun, 
you found that you could not meet our 
wishes. You undertook, however, to change 
any telephones that were not suitable. 


Ze Only four changes are required. The 
telephones on extensions 886 and 889 are to 
be changed from blue to green. The blue 
telephone on extension 511 is to be swapped 
with the grey one on extension 751. 
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ix spaces 


(F. M. Carterton) 
for Secretary 


COPIES 
Carbon Copies 


Facsimiles 


Letters and 
documents 


Checking copies 


TELEGRAMS 


CHECKING YOUR 
WORK 


Carbon copies should be clear—they are as import- 
ant as originals. When inserting several thicknesses 
of carbon and paper in the typewriter, take care 
to see that they line up evenly. A glide clip at the 
top of the stack will prevent the back copy from 
turning around the roller. 


Facsimiles are exact copies of an original. They 
are not often asked for, but may be necessary for 
copies of documents or sworn statements. Any 
errors Or amendments in the original must be 
copied as they stand. Facsimiles must be certified 
by the person checking them who writes the words 
“correct copy” and his initials on each page. 


Letters and documents should not be typed if 
copying machines are available. If it is necessary 
to type copies, do not copy obvious errors or 
typing faults unless a facsimile is required. 


Head the page with the word “COPY” centred 
at the top and underlined. 


Typed copies of signatures are preceded by (Sgd) 
and initials by (Intld). If you cannot read a name, 
or find out what it should be, type a question 
mark. Never guess the answer. 


Read copies through after typing them and check 
important copies with another person. 


Telegrams are urgent and must be dealt with 
accordingly. They are not punctuated unless the 
punctuation marks are to be transmitted. Your 
department has detailed instructions which must 
be followed at all times. 


Read finished work carefully before taking it from 
your typewriter to make sure that it is free of 
spelling and typing errors. To check your typing 
of short statements of figures, add, subtract, 
divide, or multiply them. Check figure typing of 
any length with another typist. 
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CORRECTIONS 


Rubbing out 


Useful hints 


Encourage staff to return all work containing 
errors in preference to making alterations in ink. 


Make erasures inconspicuous and as neat as 
possible on carbon copies as well as on the top 
copy. 

Do not use white correcting fluid for blocking out 
errors in ordinary typed matter. This fluid is to be 
used only when typing is to be reproduced photo- 
graphically, e.g., by xerography. 


Draw the carriage to the side on which the mistake 
was made to prevent eraser dust falling inside the 
typewriter. 


Insert a piece of thin cardboard under or above 
the carbon papers. This is better than using pieces 
of scrap paper which might accidently be left 
between copies. 


Blow all eraser dust away from the machine. 


Clean your eraser when it becomes dirty by rubbing 
it on fine sandpaper or under a desk drawer. 


Use an erasing shield to isolate the part to be 
rubbed out and to prevent erasure of neighbouring 
letters. 

If the corrected letters look darker than the rest 
of the type, touch up lightly with a clean, soft 
rubber. 

Be especially careful when rubbing out on poor 
quality paper. A light rub with white chalk will 
help. 

When replacing work to be corrected in your 
typewriter use the stencil type to test alignment. 
A razor blade is often useful for touching up. 

Use the back spacer or the space bar to give a more 
even distribution of letters if a word to be inserted 
has fewer or more letters than the erased word. 
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— ES 


WHEN TO USE Use as few capitals as possible. A good general 


CAPITALS 


Book titles 


Abbreviations 


Ministers of the 
Crown 

Heads of 
Government 
departments 


rule to follow is to use lower case initial letters if 
you are in doubt. Use capitals for: 


(a) The beginning of a sentence. 


(b) Only the first word and courtesy title of saluta- 
tions. 


My dear Sir Dear Madam 


(c) Only the first word of a subscription. 
Yours faithfully 


(d) All proper names. 


(e) Names of months, days of the week, and 
special days. 


December Wednesday Easter Sunday 


Initial letters of the important words, i.e., nouns, 
verbs and adjectives, in the titles of books, maga- 
zines, films, newspapers, etc., are always typed in 
capitals. 


The Old Man and the Sea 
The New Zealand Herald 


The Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the State Services in New Zealand 


Letters used as abbreviations representing names 
or titles are typed in capitals. 


E.R. H.R.H. M.A. O.B.E. 


Initial letters of titles or designations of Ministers 
of the Crown and of heads of Government depart- 
ments take capital letters when used with the name 
of the person holding the office or used alone as a 
substitute. 


the Hon. N. E. Kirk, Prime Minister 
the Prime Minister 

the Minister of Finance 

the Minister 

the Director-General of Health 


the Commissioner of Patents 
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Other officers 


WHEN NOT TO USE 
CAPITALS 
Proper names 


Trade names 


Common nouns 


Compass directions 


For other officers of Government departments, 
use initial capital letters for the designation only 
when it is used with the name of the person holding 
the office. 


Dr D. Wright, Medical Officer of Health for 
Christchurch. 

The medical officer of health advised people 
to boil all water for drinking. 


Mr R. Hamlin, Senior Engineer, Hamilton. 
The senior engineer reported on his visit to the 
United States of America. 


Names originally having special significance 
(usually proper names) do not take an initial 
capital when they lose their significance and so 
become general names. 


Quisling, the surname of Vidkun Quisling; a 
quisling, a native puppet prime minister placed 
in office by an occupying power. 


Trade names can also lose their special significance, 
either by popular use or legal process, and so 
become general names. 


aspirin cellophane formalin 


Names of part of a book and common nouns used 
with a number or letter to denote time or sequence 
do not take an initial capital. 


section 3 grade A chapter 12 


Names of points of the compass do not begin with 
a capital unless they form part of an established 
geographic name. 


east north Canterbury 


Palmerston North north Auckland 


- 


When compass directions are abbreviated, use 
capital letters set close together. 


SW NNE ESE 
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Miscellaneous terms 


SPECIAL USES FOR 
CAPITALS 
Block capitals 


Spaced capitals 


Sentences 


Note 


ABBREVIATIONS 


These miscellaneous terms do not take an initial 
capital. 

honorary harbourmaster 

agent of the Public Trust Office 

welfare officer 

memorandum of leave 

memorandum of transfer 

certificate of title 

register book 


Block capitals may be used for complete words in 
headings and must be used for subheadings in 
full-block layouts (see pp. 22-23). They may also 
be used for names of ships if they need to stand 
out from the text. 


BLOCK CAPITAL HEADING 


Spaced capitals may be used for special headings 
as a variation from block capitals. Leave one space 
between letters and three spaces between words. 


5 P AC ED CARPITALD HEADING 


Complete sentences may be typed in capitals for 
motions in minutes of meetings or recommenda- 
tions in reports. 


You will find a full chapter on the use of capitals 
in the Style Book of the Government Printing 
Office. You should use it as a guide if you are in 
doubt. 


Abbreviations are not permitted in legal documents. 


In correspondence with the public, use only 
abbreviations that are generally recognised. Do 
not use them if there is any room for misunder- 
standing. 
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Note 


Abbreviations and contractions which are recog- 
nised as applying to your office’s organisation and 
functions may be used more freely in internal 
correspondence. Do not, however, carry the 
practice too far by using such confusing abbrevia- 
tions as “‘Itr” for letter. 


Do not use the terms “‘instant’’, “‘ultimo’” and 
“‘proximo” or their contractions. 

Do not use the ampersand symbol (&) as a con- 
junction in text. 

Type dates in full in the order of day, month, and 
year. 

1 October 197- 


‘Names of months and days of the week are spelled 


out in text. 
Friday 1 September 197- 


You may use abbreviations without full stops in 
tables and short explanatory notes, such as foot- 
notes: 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug 
Sep Oct Nov Dec 


Mon Tue Wed Thu Fri Sat Sun 


Names of international and national bodies are 
frequently abbreviated to avoid repetition of long 
names. Full stops are omitted. 

NAC NZED CORSO SEATO ECAFE 


If the last letter of an abbreviation is also the last 
letter of the full word, no full stop is needed. 
Mr Mrs Dr Messrs 


Punctuate these common abbreviations as shown: 
etc. Commas before and after within a sentence; 
a full stop after at the end of a sentence. 

i.e. Commas before and after. 
e.g. Commas before and after. 
viz. Commas before and after. 


Consult the chapter on the use ‘of abbreviations 
in the Style Book of the Government Printing 
Office, if you are in doubt. 
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PUNCTUATION 


Brackets 


Quotation marks 


Note 


GENERAL RULES 
FOR DIVIDING 
WORDS 


Punctuation errors are a common typing fault 
which must be watched carefully. Current practice 
is to use punctuation marks sparingly and to bring 
out meaning by using properly planned sentences. 


Punctuation marks used with brackets (paren- 
theses) are placed inside the brackets if the whole 
sentence is bracketed but outside if it is not. 


For the first time, I met Janet Holmes (now Mrs 
James Richards). 


I met Janet Holmes. (She is now Mrs James Richards.) 


Punctuation marks are placed either inside or 
outside quotation marks depending on the context. 


These proposals were based on what might be 
called the''deferred pay argument''. 


''Honesty is the best policy.'' 
Did he say ''No'‘'?® 


''Go away!'' 


Most of the punctuation you should use is shown 
in the examples in this book and you should refer 
to the separate headings in each section, e.g., 
Addresses and Abbreviations, to find the correct 
punctuation. If you are not sure how to punctuate 
correctly, study a reliable English textbook or the 
Style Book of the Government Printing Office. 


To avoid uneven lines of typing, you may divide 
long words; it is better not to do so if you can 
reasonably prevent it. 


Avoid successions of word divisions. Too many 
hyphens at the ends of lines spoil the appearance 
of your typing and are misleading to the reader. 


Do not divide a word so that the reader has to stop 
at the second part of it to decide what it means. 


Addresses, dates and phrases should not be divided 
indiscriminately. ““12 High Street’? may be divided 
only between “High” and ‘“‘Street’’. ‘‘27 January” 
must not be divided. ““Mr’”’ must not be split from 
“Mr A. F. Clark”? but “‘Mr A. F.”’ may be typed 
on one line and the surname on the next. 
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HOW TO DIVIDE Pronunciation generally gives the correct divisions 
WORDS but you should use the rules in this section as a 

guide. 
In words containing prefixes or suffixes the natural 


point of division is at the junction of the prefix or 
suffix. 


impoverish-ment pro-claini 

Divide words so that the pronunciation of the first 
part is not affected. , 

RIGHT chil-dren flower-ing 
WRONG child-ren flow-ering 


If possible, divide so that the new line begins with 
a consonant. 


A single consonant between two vowels is given to 
the syllable after the hyphen. 


singu-lar occa-sion 


If a consonant is doubled, give one letter to each 
syllable unless both letters belong to the root of the 
word, as in sell-ing. 

plot-ting fol-low let-ter 


If two consonants come together and each is 
sounded separately, divide between them. 


law-yer stag-nate 


Words containing three consecutive consonants 
are usually divided after the first of the three. 


RIGHT magis-trate 

WRONG magi-strate magist-rate 
Divide between yowels only when they are sounded 
separately. 


cre-ate crea-ture 


Compound words and hyphenated words should 
be divided only at the original point of junction. 


RIGHT type-writing post-graduate 


WRONG typewrit-ing post-gradu-ate 


4! 


WHEN NOT TO If in doubt, do not divide. 
DIVIDE WORDS pp not divide one-syllable words or plurals and 


Note 


NUMBERS 
Ordinal numbers 


Cardinal numbers 


Arabic numerals 
Roman numerals 


similar inflections of them. 


Do not divide a word so that a single letter or two- 
letter syllable stands alone in one line. 


Do not divide small words, abbreviations, proper 
names, words ending in -ther or -thern, or figures. 


Do not divide words at the end of the last line of 
a page. 


Consult the Style Book of the Government Printing 
Office if you need more examples or rules to help 
you divide words correctly. 


Ordinal numbers are usually spelt out. 
the tenth edition 


He was due on the fourth but did not arrive 
until the twenty-fifth. 


Cardinal numbers of less than 10 are spelt out 
within a sentence and at the beginning of a sentence. 
Numbers from 10 upwards are typed in figures, 
except at the beginning of a sentence. 


A petition signed by 87 constituents from eight 
districts was presented to the Minister. 
Fifteen representatives attended the conference. 


Arabic, roman, and small roman numerals may be 
used to express numbers where appropriate. 


ARABIC ROMAN SMALL ROMAN 
al I i 
2 II ii 
3 TTL iii 
4 IV iv 
5 Vv v 
10 ».¢ x 
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If the figure 1 is not fitted to your typewriter, use 
the lower case “‘ell’ for arabic numerals. 


Use the capital “I”? for roman numerals. 
Do not mix arabic and roman numerals. 


MONEY Use a consistent method of expression for decimal 
currency. As a general rule, use figures and symbols. 


Decimal currency A figure must precede the decimal point in amounts 
less than one dollar. At least two figures must 
follow the point. 


RIGHT $0.07 $0.80 


WRONG $.07 $0.8 


In tabular work, express decimal currency as 


shown. 
Amounts in Amounts in 
Dollars and Cents Exact Dollars 
$ $ 
20.05 20 
123.45 123 
2,000.00 2,000 
5.10 5 
0.09 


Overseas currencies Overseas currencies are usually quoted with the 
country of origin included. The letters denoting 
the country precede the amount. 


New Zealand NZ$2,750 
Australia A$3,000 


United States of America USA$2,550 


Prices Prices of publications are shown as: 
Price 75c Price $1 Price $1.50 
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5 FORMS OF ADDRESS 
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47 Members of the public 
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52 Government departments 
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GOVERNOR- Correspondence with the Governor-General is 
GENERAL typed in triplicate, one copy on ‘Prime Minister” 
paper and two on silverburn. The form of address 

is: 


His Excellency the Governor-General 


The Prime Minister presents his respectful 
compliments to His Excellency the Governor- 
General and with reference to G.H. Despatch 
1468/22 of 10 October 197- has the honour to 
inform His Excellency ... 


NOTE: If a G.H. despatch number is not necessary, 
omit the words referring to it. 


PARLIAMENTARY Correspondence is typed in memorandum form 
OFFICIALS and is addressed to: 


Prime Minister The Prime Minister 


Minister in Charge The Minister in Charge of the Public Trust Office 


“Right Honourable” The terms ‘Right Honourable” and ‘‘Honourable”’ 
and ‘‘Honourable”’ are personal to the Ministers concerned and are 


Leader of the 
Opposition 


Member of 
Parliament 


Address 
Begin 
End 


used only with their names. 


Only members of the Privy Council are entitled to 
*‘Right Honourable’’. 


The Right Hon. W. J. Blank 


The Hon. W. J. Blank 


Because the Leader of the Opposition is not a 
Minister of the Crown, he is addressed in letter 
form and not by memorandum. 


Mr W. J. Blank, M.P. 


FORMAL INFORMAL 
Dear Sir Dear Mr Blank 
Yours faithfully Yours sincerely 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
PUBLIC 


Begin 


Esquire 


Address 


PRIVATE 
BUSINESSES 


Partnership 
Address 


Limited company 


Address 


Member of a 
business 


Address 


DIPLOMATS 
High Commissioner 
Address 


Begin 
End 


DEPARTMENT 8F EBUGATIN 


Letters to members of the public begin with the 
person’s name. The subscription may be ‘‘Yours 
faithfully” or, for more personal letters, ‘““Yours 
sincerely’’. 


Dear Mr Blank 


In New Zealand, the term ‘“‘Mr” is preferred to 
““Esq.”’. Do not use ‘“‘Esq.”’ unless you are instructed 
to do so. Do not use both terms together. 


Mr W. J. Blank OR W. J. Blank, Esq. 


NOT Mr W. J. Blank, Esq. 


A partnership is addressed with the courtesy title 
‘*Messrs’’. 


Messrs Blank and Blank 


A limited liability company is a corporate entity 
and the title ‘‘Messrs”’ is not used. Type the name 
of the company as the company itself writes it. 
Do not change “W. J. Blank and Company 
Limited” to “W. J. Blank & Co. Ltd’’. 

W. J. Blank and Company Limited 


NOT Messrs W. J. Blank and Company Limited 


Do not use the words “care of’ when typing 
correspondence to a member of a business firm. 


Mr W. J. Blank, 
Blank and Son 


His Excellency Sir William Blank, K.B.E., 
High Commissioner for New Zealand, 

FORMAL INFORMAL 
Your Excellency My dear High Commissioner 
Yours faithfully Yours sincerely 
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Ambassador 
Address 


Begin 
End 


Consul-General, 
Consul, Vice-Consul 


Address 


Begin 
End 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
AND DIGNITARIES 


Knight 
Address 


Begin 
End 


His Excellency Mr W. J. Blank, 
Ambassador of New Zealand, 


FORMAL INFORMAL 
Your Excellency My dear Ambassador 
Yours faithfully Yours sincerely 


Mr W. J. Blank, 
Consul-General of Erewhon, 


Mr W. J. Blank, 
Consul of Erewhon, 


Mr W. J. Blank, 
Hon. Vice-Consul of Erewhon, 


Dear Sir 


Yours faithfully 


NOTE: Representatives of Great Britain are not 
addressed by this form. Use “‘The British Consul- 
General’’, ‘“The British Consul’’, etc. 


Sir William Blank 

FORMAL INFORMAL 

Sir, Dear Sir William 
Iam, Sir, Yours sincerely 


Your obedient servant, 


If the letter is to be-signed by the Prime Minister, 
use the subscription. 


Accept, Sir, 
the assurances of my highest consideration, 


If a knight also holds the title of Baronet, add “Bt” 
after the surname. 
Sir William Blank, Bt, 


Military staff who hold the title of knight are 
addressed with their rank first. 


Major-General Sir William Blank 
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Titled lady A lady whose title is conferred on her in her own 
right is addressed by her christian and surnames. 
Address Dame Elizabeth Blank 
Begin Dear Dame Elizabeth 
End Yours sincerely 


A woman who acquires the title “‘Lady’’ because 
of an honour conferred on her husband is addressed 
without her christian name. 
Address Lady Blank 
Begin Dear Lady Blank 
End Yours sincerely 
Judge 
Address The Hon. Mr Justice Blank 
Begin Sir 
End Yours faithfully 
Stipendiary 
Magistrate 
Address Mr W. J. Blank, S.M. 
Begin Dear Sir 
End Yours faithfully 
Mayor 
Address His Worship the Mayor 
Begin Your Worshin OR Sir 
End Yours faithfully 


CHURCH 
OFFICIALS, 
Cardinal 
Address His Eminence William Cardinal Blank 
FORMAL INFORMAL 
Begin Your Eminence Your Eminence 


End I have the honour to be, Respectfully yours 
Your Eminence's obedient 


servant 
Archbishop 
Address The Most Rev. W. J. Blank 
FORMAL INFORMAL (ANGLICAN ONLY) 
Begin Your Grace My dear Archbishop 


OR Dear Archbishop Blank 
End I have the honour to be, : 
Your Grace's obedient Yours sincerely 
servant 
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Bishop (Anglican) 


Address 


Begin 
End 


Bishop (Roman 
Catholic) 


Address 


Begin 
End 


Dean 
Address 


Begin 
End 


Monsignor 
Address 


Begin 


End 


Archdeacon 
Address 


Begin 


End 


The Rt Rev. W. J. Blank 
Bishop of Erewhon 
FORMAL 

My Lord Bishop 

I have the honour to be, 


Your Lordship's obedient 
servant 


The Most Rev. J. Blank 
FORMAL 


My Lord Bishop 


W. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship's obedient 
servant 


The Very Rev. W. 
Dean of Erewhon 


FORMAL 


J. Blank 


Very Reverend Sir 


Yours faithfully 


The Right Rev. Monsignor W. 


FORMAL 


Right Reverend and dear 
Monsignor 


Yours faithfully 


The Venerable W. J. Blank 
Archdeacon of Erewhon 


FORMAL 


Venerable Sir 


INFORMAL 


My dear Bishop 
OR Dear Bishop Blank 


Yours sincerely 


INFORMAL 
My Lord 


Yours sincerely 


INFORMAL 


Dear Dean 


Yours sincerely 


J. Blank 
INFORMAL 


Dear Monsignor Blank 


Yours sincerely 


INFORMAL 


My dear Archdeacon 


OR Dear Archdeacon Blank 


Yours faithfully 
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Yours sincerely 


Canon 


Address 


Begin 
End 


Mother Superior 


Address 


Begin 
End 


Reverend Mother 


Address 


Begin 
End 


Reverend Father 


Address 


Begin 
End 


Clergyman 
Address 


Begin 
End 


The Rev. Canon W. J. Blank 

FORMAL INFORMAL 

Dear Sir Dear Canon Blank 
Yours faithfully Yours sincerely 


The Rev. Mother Superior 


FORMAL INFORMAL 


Dear Madam Dear Reverend Mother 


Yours faithfully Yours sincerely 


The Reverend Mother (surname or religious name as 
appropriate) 
INFORMAL 


Dear Reverend Mother 


FORMAL 
Dear Madam 


Yours faithfully Yours sincerely 


The Rev. Father (initials and surname or religious 
name as appropriate) 

INFORMAL 

Dear Father ... 


FORMAL 
Dear Sir 


Yours faithfully Yours sincerely 


The Rev. W. J. Blank 
FORMAL INFORMAL 
Dear Sir Dear Mr Blank 


Yours faithfully Yours sincerely 


NOTE: Never use the terms ‘‘Reverend Blank’’ or 
“Reverend Mr Blank’. Use “The Rev. W. J. 
Blank” or simply refer to ‘‘Mr Blank’’. 
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GOVERNMENT This list shows the correct titles of Government 
DEPARTMENTS Departments and the official designations of the 
heads of those departments 


Agriculture and Ministry of Agriculture Director-General of 


Fisheries and Fisheries Agriculture and 
| Fisheries 
Audit Audit Department Controller and 
Auditor-General 
Crown Law Crown Law Office Solicitor-General 
Customs Customs Department Comptroller of 
Customs 
Defence Ministry of Defence Secretary of Defence 


DSIR Department of Scientific Director-General 
and Industrial Research 


Education Department of Director-General of 
Education Education 
Electricity New Zealand Electricity General Manager 
Department 
Energy Resources Ministry of Energy Commissioner of 
Resources Energy Resources 
Foreign Affairs Ministry of Foreign Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs Affairs 
Forest Service New Zealand Forest Director-General of | 
Service Forests 
' 
| Government Life Government Life Government Insurance 
Insurance Office Commissioner 
Health Department of Health Director-General of 
Health 


Housing Housing Corporation of | Director-General 
| New Zealand 


Inland Revenue Inland Revenue Commissioner of 
Department Inland Revenue 
Internal Affairs Department of Internal Secretary for Internal 
Affairs Affairs 
Justice Department of Justice Secretary for Justice 
Labour Department of Labour Secretary of Labour 
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Lands and Survey 


Law Drafting 
Legislative 


Maori and 
Island Affairs 


Mines 

Police 

Post Office 
Prime Minister's 


Printing Office 


Public Trust 


Railways 
Rural Banking 


Social Welfare 


State Insurance 


State Services 
Commission 


Statistics 


Tourist and 
Publicity 


Trade and 
Industry 


Transport 


Treasury 


Department of Lands 
and Survey 


Law Drafting Office 


Legislative Department 


Maori and Island Affairs 
Department 


Mines Department 
Police Department 
Post Office 


Prime Minister’s 
Department 


Government Printing 
Office 


Public Trust Office 


New Zealand Govern- 
ment Railways 
Department 


Rural Banking and 
Finance Corporation 
of New Zealand 


Department of Social 
Welfare 


State Insurance Office 


Office of the State 
Services Commission 


Department of Statistics 


Tourist and Publicity 
Department 


Department of Trade 
and Industry 
Ministry of Transport 


Treasury 
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Director-General of 
Lands 


Law Draftsman 


Clerk of the House of 
Representatives 


Secretary for Maori 
and Island Affairs 


Secretary of Mines 
Commissioner of Police 
Director-General 


Permanent Head 
Government Printer 


Public Trustee 


General Manager of 
Railways 


General Manager 


Director-General of 
Social Welfare 


General Manager 


Chairman 


Government 
Statistician 


General Manager 


Secretary of Trade and 
Industry 


Secretary for 
Transport 


Secretary to the 
Treasury 


Valuation Valuation Department 


Works Ministry of Works 
and Development 
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Valuer-General 


Commissioner of 
Works 
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6 THE METRIC 


Metric units 
Numerical prefixes 
Capitals 

Spacing 

Plurals 

Full stops 

The word “‘per”’ 
Letter “ell” for litre 
The decimal point 
Abbreviations 
Groups of numbers 
Squares, cubes, etc. 
Special characters 
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SYSTEM 


— | + s 


METRIC UNITS The following is a list of common units which will 
be used in New Zealand with their symbols. 


UNIT NAME SYMBOL 
temperature degree Celsius ic 3 
| length millimetre mm 
| centimetre cm 
metre m 
kilometre km 
| area square centimetre cm? 
square metre m2 | 
decare daa 
hectare ha 
volume cubic centimetre cm3 
cubic metre m3 
volume (liquids) millilitre ml | 
litre ] 
| . 
weight or mass gram g | 
| kilogram kg 
| tonne t 
speed kilometre per hour km/h 
| nautical speed knot kn 
pressure kilopascal kPa 
millibar mb 
power watt W 


NOTE: See p. 59 for instructions on typing superior 
figures. 


NUMERICAL The following is a list of the standard numerical 
PREFIXES prefixes with their symbols and meanings. 


PREFIX SYMBOL MEANING 

tera ale I million million times 
giga G 1 thousand million times 
mega M 1 million times i 
kilo k I thousand times 

hecto h I hundred times 

deca da ten times 

deci d I tenth 

centi Cc I hundredth 
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CAPITALS 
Unit names 


Symbols 


Numerical prefixes 


SPACING 
Full words 


Symbols 


Numbers 


milli m I thousandth 

micro m 1 millionth 

nano n 1 thousand millionth 
pico p 1 million millionth 


NOoTE: See p. §9 for typing the symbol uz. 


Names of units begin with a small letter when 
written in full, except at the beginning of a sen- 
tence when a capital is used in the ordinary way. 


pascal gram tonne 


Symbols for units have a small letter except when 
they are derived from the names of persons. 


& (gram) 1 (litre) 
Pa (pascal) W (watt) 


Numerical prefixes written in full begin with a 
small letter. Except for tera (T), giga (G), and 
mega (M), symbols for numerical prefixes have a 
small letter. 

m (milli) mg (milligram) mW (milliwatt) 
M (mega) Mg (megagram) MW (megawatt) 


Words made up of a numerical prefix and a unit 
name are typed close together. 

RIGHT kilopascal milligram 

WRONG kilo pascal milli gram 


Symbols made up of a numerical prefix and a 
unit name are typed close together. 

RIGHT kPa mg 

WRONG K Pa mg 


Numbers and the symbols or names which refer 
to them are separated by a space. 


RIGHT 455 kPa 23 milligrams 
WRONG 455kPa 23milligrams 


eid 


PLURALS Unit names written in full are made plural when 
necessary. 


kilometres grams hectares 


Unit names If the number of units is less than one, the name of 
the unit is singular. 


1.5 grams BUT 0.5 gram 


Symbols Symbols are NEVER made plural. 


35 kilometres OR 35 km 


FULL STOPS Full stops are not used after symbols except at 
the end of a sentence. 


The field measured 450 m by 265 m. 


THE WORD “PER” When the word “‘per” forms part of the name of a 
unit, e.g., metres per second, use the oblique stroke 
for “per”. 


15 metres per second 15 m/s 


60 kilometres per hour 60 km/h 


Such things as “k.p.h.” for kilometres per hour 
are NOT ALLOWED. 


LETTER “ELL” On some typewriters there is no difference between 
FOR LITRE the lower case “ell” and the figure “‘one’’. Because 
the ‘‘ell” is the recognised symbol for litre, it is 
preferable to spell the word in full unless your 
typewriter has a special script ‘“‘ell’”. However, 
you may use ml for millilitre because there is no 
longer any possible confusion. 


THE DECIMAL Type decimal points on the line, as full stops. 
POINT 23.5 47.153 


In numbers less than one, type a zero before the 
decimal point. 


0.5 0.658 


ABBREVIATIONS Abbreviations other than standard symbols are NOT 
ALLOWED. You must never type such things as 
“*30 kilos” for “‘30 kilograms’’. 
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GROUPS OF Separate groups of three figures by leaving a space 
NUMBERS between them. Commas are not now used because 


SQUARES, CUBES, 
ETC. 


Superior figures 


SPECIAL 
CHARACTERS 


some European countries use the comma as the 
decimal point. 


FOR 19,258,423 TYPE 19 258 425 


In groups of only four figures, the space marker is 
optional in text but must be used in tabulation. 


79635 OR 7 963 


Groups of figures on either side of a decimal point 
are separated by the space when necessary. 


27 543.496 5.085 880 


The use of spaces to separate groups of figures 
does not apply to money where commas are used 
in the ordinary way (see p. 43). 


When symbols for such units as square metres or 
cubic centimetres are used, type the symbol for 
the unit followed by the appropriate superior figure. 


16 square metres 16 m 


3 
21 cubic centimetres 21m 


Figures and the signs + and — can be typed in the 
superior position by moving the platen back half 
a space before typing them. If superior figures are 
to be used in text but are not on your typewriter, 
use I} spacing to avoid running them into the 
text in the line above. If there are few superior 
figures, it is better to use full words if you can. 


Unless you frequently use the Greek letter “‘mu”’ 
(u), which is the symbol for “‘micro”’, typing for 
the metric system will cause no more difficulty 
than has already existed in typing for technical and 
scientific material. If your typewriter does not 
have this character, it is better to type the word in 
full if you can. If you have to type the symbol, 
you can approximate it by using an inferior oblique 
stroke followed by the lower case ‘‘u’’. 


7* 
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7 MAKING YOUR WORK 
EASIER 
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66 Xerox masters 


SITTING AT YOUR 
TYPEWRITER 


Position of copy 


TABULATION 


READING 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Do not sit too high. This causes fatigue more 
quickly than hard work and has a bad effect on 
speed and accuracy. Sit comfortably and completely 
on the chair with the small of your back supported 
by the back of the chair and with your feet reaching 
the floor comfortably. Adjust your chair so that 
you can reach the keys when your forearms are: 
sloping slightly upward from your elbows. 


Copy should be on the desk at the side of your 
typewriter, preferably on a slightly sloping block, 
with the light directed in such a way that the copy 
and the paper cylinder are well lit. Make sure that 
the reflected light from them is not too bright for 
your eyes. 


Use the tabulator for filling in forms when the 
columns extend from top to bottom and for all 
tabular statements, including any which form part 
of plain typescript. 


Make sure that tabular work will be evenly dis- 
played. There are 10 spaces to the inch and six 
lines to the inch on a standard (pica) typewriter. 
Elite typewriters have smaller characters but the 
spacing varies with the brand. You can easily 
measure the line and character spacing with a ruler. 


Fix tabulator stops at the points decided on. Check 
them by using the carriage scale before you start 


typing. 


Read the whole text carefully before you start 
typing. If many pages are to be typed read, and 
then type, two or three pages at a time. 


Do not guess when words or phrases or the general 
meaning of the text are not clear. If you cannot 
read a word, compare it with other words and try 
to discover similar letter combinations. 


Do not type words you are not familiar with until 


you have consulted a dictionary to check on their 
spelling and meaning. 
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Correction |MARGINAL | MARK IN 
$s |MARK TEXT INSTRUCTION 


Sign 


If you are in doubt about anything refer to the 
shorthand typist in charge or the author of the 
manuscript. 


Use a line guide when typing columns of figures. 


Make yourself familiar with the following printers’ 
signs which are used frequently to mark corrections. 


CUPS Change letters under- 
lined to capital letters 
L C Change letters within 
ail circle to lower case 
off Delete characters struck 
out 
tV6 Transpose characters or 
oe words as marked 
7 ve Insert in text the matter 
indicated in the margin 
otot Leave as shown; ignore 
the correction 


Start new paragraph 
with word after bracket 

No new paragraph. 

“Run on” matter joined 
fun ON |= with line 

Spell out in full the 

figure or abbreviation 
op ell out can) within the circle 


9 Or 9 
colon 


= K Insert quotation marks 


a ES 
8 
~( 
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TRANSCRIBING 
FROM DICTATION 
MACHINES 


The controls 


Earphones 


Volume 


Typing instructions 


SHORTHAND 
WRITERS 


The dictation 


Find out how to work the controls on the machine 
before you try to use it. Your office should have a 
procedure sheet or book of instructions. 


Make sure you have your own set of earpieces to 
fit on to the earphones. In the interests of hygiene, 
do not lend them to other people. Keep earphones 
and earpieces clean. If they become blocked the 
sounds from the tape or disc will be muffled. 


Adjust the volume control to suit your ears. The 
volume the recording was made at does not matter 
because you can make adjustments during playback. 


Your typing instructions should be given on the 
recording. If you are not sure what these instructions 
are, look up the heading Machine dictation in 
section 2 of this book. Standard instructions, e.g., 
for layout, which you should know as part of your 
job as a typist are not dictated. Make allowances 
for any special requirements your office might 
have. 


Respond quickly when you are called to take short- 
hand notes. Make sure that--your pencils are 
sharpened or your pen filled and that there are 
plenty of blank pages in your notebook. 


Courtesy to both senior and junior staff is important. 


Remember that a junior has to learn his job; you 
may be able to help him. 


Take an interest in the dictation. Correct simple 
obvious mistakes in grammar and sentence con- 
struction, but consult the person concerned before 
making a major correction. 


Do not guess at unfamiliar or half-heard words. 
Consult the person dictating but avoid interrupting 
his train of thought. 


Make sure you have a good grasp of the content to 
ensure correct punctuation and paragraphing. When 
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| Transcribing 


STENCILS 


Carbon paper 


Using stencils 


Checking 


possible, mark punctuation and paragraphs as you 
take dictation. 


Keep your shorthand outlines small and neat. You 
may be called away and someone else may have to 
try to read your notes. 


Do not guess doubtful outlines when transcribing. 
Ask advice from the shorthand typist in charge or 
consult the person who dictated the material. 


If in doubt about how to spell a word, do not 
guess—consult a dictionary. 


If you are confronted with a new outline during 
dictation, check it later with your shorthand 
dictionary. 


Type must be kept clean. It should be brushed 
before starting and, if several pages are being 
stencilled, at the end of each page. 


Use only the special carbon paper provided. Two 
carbons, one face up beneath the stencil sheet and 
the other face down above the backing sheet, will 
help you to read the stencil while it is in your type- 
writer and to check it from the backing sheet. 


Follow the instructions given by the manufacturer 
of the stencils you use. 


Stencils are outlined with varying type areas; fill 
them according to the size of paper required so that 
margins are correct. 


Insert the stencil in the typewriter without creasing 
it. Creased stencils will crack on the duplicating 
machine. Use the paper release when inserting and 
withdrawing stencils or to smooth out a crease if 
one develops. 


Use a light touch when underlining. 
Do not leave stencils in the typewriter overnight. 
Check the stencil by holding it up to the light to 


ensure that it is properly cut and that errors have 
been retyped correctly. 
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Corrections 


Cleaning 


XEROX MASTERS 
Paper 


Typescript 


Corrections 


When making corrections, rub the error gently with 
a fingernail to close the perforation. Insert a pencil 
between the stencil sheet and carbon just above the 
error, then brush the error sparingly with correcting 
fluid. Allow it to dry thoroughly before retyping. 


Immediately after stencil work clean the rollers and 
platen to prevent stencil wax from harming them. 
Use a blotter damped with methylated spirits or 
roll a blotter between them. 


Brush type thoroughly before resuming ribbon 
work. 


Good: bond paper should be used. Xerox masters 
may be handled many times and flimsy paper 
quickly becomes marked and creased. 


Typescript must be of the highest quality. Best 
results are obtained from either an electric type-- 
writer or one with a carbon ribbon. If these are 
not available, use a good black ribbon so that the 
type is even in colour. 


Do not use an eraser. Make corrections with white 
correcting fluid used according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. 
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DICTATION 
MACHINES 


SHORTHAND 
NOTEBOOKS 


STATIONERY 


Carbon paper 


TABLES AND 
DRAWERS 


TYPEWRITERS 


Dictation machines are easily damaged and must 
be handled with care. 


Keep them covered when not in use so that they do 
not collect dust. 


Do not leave the machine switched on with a cover 
over it—this causes overheating and could melt 
plastic parts. 


Keep tapes or discs in their protective coverings so 
that dust and cigarette ash do not fall on them. 
Cleaning and servicing must be done by technicians. 


Completed notebooks must be dated and kept for 
the period laid down by your office. 


Each day’s work must be dated and each set of notes 
should show the initials of the person who dictated 
them. 


Notes which have been typed are to be crossed 
through but not so that they are illegible. 


Notebooks containing confidential dictation must be 
kept under careful supervision: instructions on them 
must be followed at all times. 


Do not waste stationery. Untidy cabinets cause 
crumpled and ruined paper. Keep only enough 
stationery and forms in your drawers for current 
work. 


Keep carbons flat in boxes or folders with used 
carbons separated from new. When carbon paper 
is too worn to use for multiple copies it can some- 
times be used for single copies. 


Keep tables and drawers tidy and free of litter. 
The contents of work boxes and trays should be 
kept neat so that the person in charge can see 
immediately the amount of work to be done. 


Your typewriter must work smoothly and be well 
cared for if it is to do its job properly. When typing 
only one copy use a backing sheet to protect the 
rollers and platen. At night, release the shift key 
and paper-feed roller and cover your typewriter. 
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Cleaning Dust your machine every morning and clean it 


thoroughly once a week. Use a long-bristled brush 
to remove all dust. 


Clean the type daily (more frequently for stencil 
work) by tapping the type face with a dry brush. 
Do not brush across the type as this is likely to 
cause damage or clogging. 


Use a match stick to remove dirt from obstinately 


clogged type. Do not use pins—they damage the 
type blocks. 


Oiling It is best to leave oiling to a mechanic but if it is 


WASTE PAPER 


necessary for you to oil your typewriter, follow 
these rules: 


(a) Use a typewriter or other light mineral oil. 


(b) Use oil sparingly because surplus oil and 
eraser dust will clog the finest parts of the machine 
and cause wear and heavy operation. 


(c) If you oil the links between the keys and type 
bars, apply very little oil on a brush. 


Paper which cannot be used again, particularly 
discarded confidential material and carbon paper, 
must be torn up before being put in the waste 
paper basket. Some offices have specific instructions 
for disposing of confidential waste and these must 
be followed at all times. 


9 PROMOTION PROSPECTS 
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YOUR 


Typists and shorthand typists in the Public Service 


OPPORTUNITIES can be promoted to the graded positions shown 


SHORTHAND 
TYPIST 
Supervising 
shorthand typist 
030.108 to 030.110 


Shorthand typist 
in charge 
030.103 to 030.107 


Secretary typist 
030.103 or 030.104 


Senior shorthand 
typist, 

Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 


Ministerial 
shorthand typist 
030.201 to 030.203 


here. When vacancies arise, they are advertised in 
the Public Service Official Circular (and sometimes 
in newspapers) and you may apply for any for 
which you have the necessary qualifications and 
experience. The best applicant is appointed to the 
position. Applicants are selected on: 


(a) Work experience and competence shown in 
performance of duties. 


(b) Personal qualities, characteristics, and attri- 
butes relevant to the position to be filled. 


(c) Relevant educational or other qualifications. 


Works in head office and is responsible for training, 
efficiency, and welfare of a department’s New 
Zealand typing staff. Grading depends on number 
of shorthand typists employed. 


Is responsible for staff control and for distribution 
and organisation of the work of a typing section. 
Grading depends on number of staff. 


Personal shorthand typist to the permanent head of 
a department (030.104) or to higher executive 
officers (030.103). Most of these positions are in 
Wellington. 


Appointees must have a minimum of the Public 
Service senior or Trades Certification Board grade 
II examination. The Public Service advanced or 
Trades Certification Board grade III examinations 
are preferred. Promotion is on merit and is subject 
to being posted to New Zealand offices overseas. 


Does general shorthand typing and reporting duties 
in the Office of a Minister of the Crown. Appointees 
must hold the Public Service advanced or Trades 
Certification Board grade III examination. Promo- 
tion is on merit. 
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Reporter or 
reporter trainee 
030.301 or 030.302 


TYPIST 


Supervising typist 
030.410 or 030.411 


Typist in charge 
030.404 to 030.409 


Senior typist 
030.404 


Typist 030.403 


Does verbatim reporting for boards of inquiry, 
Royal Commissions, etc. Travelling is often re- 
quired. A minimum of the Public Service special 
or Trades Certification Board grade IV examination 
is required for a trainee, and the reporter’s examina- 
tion for a reporter. 


Works in head office and is responsible for training, 
efficiency and welfare of a department’s New 
Zealand typing staff. Grading depends on number 
of typists employed. 


Is responsible for staff control and for distribution 
and organisation of the work of a typing section. 
Grading depends on the number of staff. 


Does advanced technical or statistical work re- 
quiring special typing techniques. 


Does high-grade typing or audio typing work. - 
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Internal Affairs, Department of 52 
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SEE Maori and Island Affairs Department 53 


Judge 49 

Justice, Department of 52 

Justice of Supreme Court 
SEE Judge 


kilo 56 

kilogram 56, §8 

kilometre 56, 58 

kilopascal 56, 57 

Knight 48 

Knight, armed services 48 
knot 56 


Labour, Department of 52 

Lady, titled 49 

Lands and Survey, Department of 53 
Law Drafting Office 53 
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Letters 27-29 
Memoranda 30-32 
Numbered paragraphs 24~25 
Special work 6 
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Mayor 49 
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Memoranda 
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Dates 21, 30 
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Numbered paragraphs 24-25 
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Signatures 26-27 
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Underlining 23 
Messrs 47 
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Abbreviations 58 
Capitals 57 
“oll”? 58 
per 58 
Plurals 58 
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micro (4) 573 59 
milli 57 
millibar 56 
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Mines Department 53 
Minister.in Charge 46 


Minister of the Crown 36, 46 


Minutes of meetings 
Capitals 38 
Margins 20 

Money 43 
Decimal point in 43 
Prices 43 
Tabulation of 43 

Monsignor 50 

Mother, Reverend 51 

Mother Superior 51 


Names, proper 
Capitals for 37 
Division of 40 

nano 5 


7 
National bodies, abbreviations 39 
Nautical speed (metric) 56 


Navy Department 


SEE Defence, Ministry of 52 


Newspapers 36 


New Zealand Electricity Department 52 
New Zealand Forest Service 52 


New Zealand Police 


SEE Police Department 53 


New Zealand Post Office 
SEE Post Office 53 
New Zealand Railways 
SEE Railways Department, New Zealand 
Government 53 
Nouns 
Common 37 
Proper 37 
Numbering 
Pages 26 
Paragraphs 24-25 
Numbers 42-43 
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Numerical prefixes (metric) 56-57 
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N.Z.E.D. 
SEE New Zealand Electricity Department 52 
N.Z.R. 
SEE New Zealand Government Railways 
Department 53 


Officials 

SEE Church officials, Parliamentary officials, 

Public officials 

Oiling typewriters 69 
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In quotations 25 

In machine dictation 13 
Opposition, Leader of the 46 
Ordinal numbers 42 
Overseas currencies 43 
Overtyping 18 


Paragraphs 
Layout 24-25 
Machine dictation 12, 13-14 
Numbering 24-25 
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Leader of the Opposition 46 
Member of Parliament 46 
Minister in Charge 46 
Minister of the Crown 36, 46 
Prime Minister 36, 46 

Parliament, Member of 46 

Partnership 47 

pascal 57 
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Photo copies 
SEE Xerox masters 

pico 57 

Police Department 53 

Post Office 53 

Power (metric) 56 


Pressure (metric) 56 

Prices 43 

Prime Minister 36, 46 

Printing and Stationery Department 
SEE Government Printing Office 53 

Privy Council 46 
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Public Service Commission 
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ment 53 
Reporter trainee 73 
Reports 
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Numbered paragraphs 24-25 
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Dictation 10-11 
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Transcribing 65 
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Memoranda 30 
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In Government departments 7 
ee fee = I State Advances Corporation of New Zealand 
Right Honourable 46 sEE Housing Corporation of New Zealand 


Roman Catholic Bishop 50 a and Finance Corporation 
Roman numerals 24-25, 42-43 of New Zealan 


Banking ‘inan " State Fire Insurance Office 
ns Zealand A EPOEE:, CREEL SEE State Insurance Office 53 


: State Insurance Office 53 
Salutations State Services Commission 53 
Capitals 36 Stationery 68 

Letters 27, 46-51 Stationery Department 
Memoranda 30 ; SEE Government Printing Office 53 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Department Statistics, Department of 53 
of 52 . Stencils 65-66 
Secretary Typist 72 Stipendiary Magistrate 49 
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Examples 18, 25, 28, 31 Sub-headings 23, 38 
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Subscriptions 
Capitals 36 
Letters 27, 46-51 
Memoranda 30 
Superior figures 59 
Supreme Court, Judge of 49 
Symbols, metric 56-57 
SEE ALSO Metric symbols 


Tabulation 

Dictation procedure 15 

Money 43 

Punctuation 23 

Typescript 62 
Telegrams 33 
Temperature (metric) 56 
tera 56, 57 
Titles 

Books 36 

Church officials 49-51 

Diplomats 47-48 

Films 36 

Government departments 

— heads of 36, 52-53 
— officers of 37 

Magazines 36 

Minister of the Crown 36, 46 

Newspapers 36 

Parliamentary officials 46 

Public officials and dignitaries 48—49 
tonne 56, 57 
Tourist and Publicity Department 53 
Trade and Industry, Department of 53 
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Typewriter 
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Senior 73 
Supervising 73 
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Underlining 23-24 
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Designations 27, 30 
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Valuation Department 54 
Vice-Consul 48 

VIZ 39 

Volume (metric) 56 
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Waste paper 69 
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2. Add up the total number of decimal places in 
the original numbers. 


3. Insert the decimal point in the answer so that 
it has as many decimal places as the total found 


in Step 2. 
EXAMPLES :— 
0.2 23. =e 1.126: %.200 = =2257 
Oi2 * 12 Se Tato SO. = Be 
0.3 x0.6=0.18 0.24 x 0.04 =0.0096 


*This example is most easily done by multiplying first 
by 2 and then by 100. 


Multiply 18.76 by 4.18 


18 .76 
4.18 The decimal places in the 
150 08 original numbers total four, 
187 6 making the answer :— 
7504 78.4168 
7841 68 


DIVISION 


a. By Powers of Ten 


To divide by these, move the decimal point to the 
left by as many places as there are zeros in the 
divisor. 


EXAMPLES :— 


34.5= 10 =3.45 

8.76 = 100 = 0.0876 
914.4 — 1000 = 0.9144 
0.065 = 100 = 0.00065 


b. By Whole Numbers 
Divide in the ordinary way, using long division if 
necessary. As division proceeds from the left, insert 
the decimal point directly under the one in the 
dividend (or over it in long division). 


EXAMPLES :— 


Divide 165.06 by 9 


9 )165 .06 
18 .34 


Divide 0.0469 by 7 
7)0 .0469 
0 .0067 


Divide 1.7 by 8 


8 )1 .7000 
0.2125 


Divide 139.91 by 17 
8 .23 
17 )139 .91 
136 


c. By a Decimal or a Mixed Number 


When the divisor includes decimal places, the pro- 
cedure is as follows :-— 


1. Move the decimal point in the divisor to the 
right until the divisor becomes a whole number. 


2. Move the decimal point in the dividend an equal 
number of places to the right. 


3. Carry out the division in the usual way. 


EXAMPLES :— 
Divide 0.125 by 0.5 
To make the divisor, 0.5 into a whole number, the 
decimal point is moved one place to the right, making 
it 5. The decimal point in the dividend must now be 
moved one place to the right, making it 1.25. The 
example thus becomes :— 


1.25 +5 =0.25 


Divide 42 .978 by 2 .9 


Moving the decimal points, we have 429.78 — 29 
14 .82 
29 )429 .78 
29 


139 
116 
237 
232 
58 
58 


Divide 0.1597 by 17 giving the answer correct to four 
decimal places. 


0 .00939 etc. 


153 
70 and so on. 


Since the fifth place is greater than 5, the fourth place 
is rounded upwards, and the answer is thus 0.0094. 
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~~ emo No. 5 


Working 
in Decimals 


Making the most of 
metric measurements 
METRIC ADVISORY BOARD 


P.O. Box 10-243 
Wellington 


Perhaps the greatest advantage of the metric system is 
its decimal nature. That is to say, its units for measuring 
a given property such as length, are related to each other 
by factors of 10, 100, 1000, 10 000, and so on. In this 
way, and by the use of a number of standard prefixes, 
we avoid having to remember the names of a variety 
of different units. Even better, there are no lists of 
apparently unrelated numerical factors to be re- 
membered. In the metric system, therefore, tables of 
units like those many of us learned at school have almost 
entirely disappeared. Almost, because there is still the 
table of numerical prefixes. These were listed in Metric 
Memo No. 2, but they are repeated here for reference 
while reading what follows. 


EVERYDAY NUMERICAL PREFIXES 


Prefix Symbol Meaning 

mega M 1 million times 
kilo k 1 thousand times 
hecto h 1 hundred times 
deca da ten times 

deci d 1 tenth 

centi Cc 1 hundredth 
milli m 1 thousandth 
micro pe 1 millionth 


The beauty of these is that they apply to any unit in 
the system, and that they always mean the same thing, 
whatever unit they are attached to. Once they are 
known, there is nothing more to learn about making 
smaller or larger units from the basic ones. 


While this in itself is very useful, the full advantage of 
a decimally related set of units is not apparent until it 
comes to making calculations involving measurements 
of any kind. For example, to find out how many miles 
we have in a number of yards, we must divide by 1760, 
but if we want to know how many kilometres there are 
in a number of metres, all that is needed is to divide by 
1000, by moving the decimal point three places to the 
left. Those figures still remaining on the left of the 
decimal point give the number of whole kilometres. 
It is not hard to see which is the easier ! 


Many of us have had little or no reason to make much 
use of the decimal arithmetic we were taught at school. 
This Metric Memo provides a short refresher course 
which it is hoped will enable the best use to be made 
of the metric system. 


WHAT ARE DECIMALS ? 


When wetalk about ‘decimals’, what we usually meanis 
“decimal fractions” or “the decimal method of expres- 
sing numbers less than 1”. In point of fact, the whole 
of our numbering system is decimal, being based on the 
number ten. , 

For example, the number 234 is a short way of writing 


(2x100) + (3x10) + (4x1) = 200 +30 +4 


Reading from right to left the figures show the numbers 
of units, tens, and hundreds in the complete number. 

Extending this scheme to take care of numbers which 
include fractions is done simply by putting a marker 
(the decimal point) after the units figure, and carrying 
on with more figures, as required. With both whole and 
fractional numbers, each place has a value of a tenth of 
the value of the place on its left. Thus, the first place to 
the right of the decimal point gives the number of 
tenths, the second the number of hundredths, and so on. 
In this way, the number 23.4 means :— 


(2 x10) + (3 x1) + (4x75) =20 +3 + 0.4 
and 2.34 means :— 
(2x1) + (3 Xzo) + (4 Xzt0) = 2 +03 + 0.04 


In all three of these examples, the same three figures 
have been used, and in the same order. This is to 
emphasize that the value of a set of figures depends not 
only on the figures themselves, but on the position of the 
decimal point. In fact, the only purpose of the latter is to 
indicate which is the units figure. After this, we know 
automatically the value of every other figure in the 


number. 
* * * 
USE OF THE DECIMAL POINT 


Where a number is less than 1, a zero must be written in 
the units position, on the left of the decimal point. What 
we speak of as ‘’point two three four’’ must therefore be 
written :— 


0.234 NOT as .234 


When whole numbers are written, there is no need to 
put in the decimal point, but where the number is being 
used with other numbers which contain decimal 
fractions, it is often helpful to add a decimal point, 
and follow it by one or more zeros. 

These two points are important because they make it 
much more difficult to make mistakes in working. 


ARITHMETIC WITH DECIMALS 


It is perhaps unfortunate that so many people tend to 
look on “decimals” as a thing apart from ordinary 
numbers, and therefore from everyday arithmetic. As 
has been shown above, this is not true at all. The whole 
idea behind the invention of decimal fractions is that 
by their means, ALL ARITHMETIC CAN BE DONE IN 
THE SAME WAY, REGARDLESS OF WHETHER THE 
NUMBERS INCLUDE FRACTIONS, OR PURELY 
WHOLE NUMBERS. 


In other words, all operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, are done in exactly the same 
way as when the figures are whole numbers. THE 
ONLY DIFFERENCE IS THAT WE MUST KNOW HOW 
TO PUT THE DECIMAL POINT IN ITS CORRECT 
PLACE. The examples which follow illustrate the above, 
and we hope they will remove any idea that there is 
something especially difficult about working with 
decimals. 


It is realised that a number of ways have been taught 
of setting out long division and multiplication. The 
methods used in what follows are representative, and 
should be familiar to most readers. Those who use 
slightly different methods should not find that anything 
in the instructions conflicts with these. 


* * * 


ADDITION 


1. Set out, making sure that all decimal points are in 
the same vertical line. 


2. Perform the addition in the ordinary way. 


3. Place the decimal point in the answer, directly 
under those above. 


EXAMPLE :— Add the numbers 245, 24.6, and 0.78 


245 245 .0 
24 .6 or 24 .6 
0.78 0.78 
270 .38 270 .38 
* * * 
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SUBTRACTION 


1. Set out, again making sure that the decimal points 
are directly under each other. 


2. Subtract in the usual way, starting with the figure 
on the extreme right. 


3. Place the decimal point in the answer directly 
under those above. 


EXAMPLES :— 


1. Subtract 0.025 from 4.872 
4 .872 
0.025 
4 .847 


2. Subtract 0.74 from 1.008 
1 .008 
0.74 
0 .268 


* * * 


MULTIPLICATION 


a. By Powers of Ten (i.e. by 10, 100, 1000 etc.) 
To multiply by any of these, move the decimal 
point to the right by as many places as there are 
zeros in the multiplier.* 


EXAMPLES :— 
4.85 x 100 = 485 
0.9144 x 1000 = 914.4 
0.0035 x 100 =0.35 
254 x 10 = 2540 


Note :—When dealing with whole numbers, the 
decimal point is always understood to be 
present. Thus, the old rule about adding a 0 to 
multiply by 10 is seen to be the same thing as 
shifting the decimal point one place to the right. 
This can be shown as follows :— 


254 x 10 = 254.00 x 10 = 2540.0 =2540 


b. By all Other Numbers 
1. Multiply the numbers together in the usual way, 
using long multiplication if necessary, but 
ignoring the decimal points altogether. 


*This convention will probably be more easily understood by older 
readers than the more modern equivalent of moving the digits rather 
than the decimal point. 


